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therefore either prolong forever this nervous 
horror, or else it must be an attempt to outdo 
nature and the imagination — to give that which 
is unnatural and unimaginable. Of course, in 
the lower regions of the Art, where there is so 
much straining for effect, and where all is in- 
tense and laborious, there will always be plen- 
ty of mistakes in this respect. One of the 
worst that occurs to us is a wood cut of 
Cruikshank's, representing a poor girl in 
mid-air, half way between the parapet of 
London Bridge and the Thames. No artist i 
has a right to carry our fancies to such : || 
extremes of agony ; it is humanity assum- I 
ing the office and performing the work of ,;&<& 
the fiends that infest the dead waste of | 
night. Had Haydon chosen the moment 
just before the leap, when the young patri- 
cian stood upon the brink, of the chasm, 
and waved adieu to the assembled citizens, 
how much more poetically might the sub- 
ject have been treated! We might have had 
the hero not merely braving with calmness 
a certain destruction, which many can do 
who are no heroes; but we might have 
seen the play of the passions around him, 
and his high resolution firm against the 
dearest ties of life. 

But there are many motions frequently 
introduced into pictures which the eye ne- 
ver could see, were they actually taking 
place as represented. Who ever saw the 
blade of a sword as it was descending ? We 
may see it just before the blow and just 
after ; but while one powerful knight is in 
the very act of cleaving a Saracen to the 
brisket, we shall only see a gleam of light. 
The representing of this and thousands of 
similar motions, in painting, must be re- 
garded as no less conventional than Chi- 
nese perspective. What is singular, some 
such motions are given as they are seen, 
while others are not. For example, the 
spokes of a carriage wheel in motion, are 1 
, painted as they are seen, that is, a semi- j 
transparent mass of radii ; while the sword or 
hatchet is painted full and clear, in a motion too 
swift for to to appear thus. Wegrant that] if we 
were to fix our eye upon the sword, and deter- 
minedly follow its descent, it might be thus clearly 
defined ; and so also may the spokes of the wheel, 
if we make our sight go round with them. But 
would it not be more in the spirit of the Art to 
choose moments for pictures which would re- 
quire no such indulgence from the fancy ? 

It might be further objected to these swift mo- 
tions, that they are generally the accompaniments 
of intense emotions, and are therefore objection- 
able as infringing on a kind of expression which le- 
gitimately falls within the etherial realm of music. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to remark, after 
what was observed at the outset, that a know- 
ledge of principles and rules, however minute, 
(and these articles are only offered as sugges- 
tions to awaken an interest in such speculation,) 
will never make one an artist who has not the 
feeling within him or dares not to follow it. The 
only use of principles is to smooth the way to the 
labor that is to be built upon them. They are 
the rough granite blocks, unseen by the common 
eye, but planted deep, with care and forethought, 
on which afterwards the fancy may rear its airy 
columns, and rest above her golden architraves 
and sculptured friezes. g. w. p. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 

Our principal illustration this month is an 
etching by Hinshelwood from Ensing Miiller's 
drawing of the first of Mr. Cole's celebrated 
series of the Voyage of Life. This series, it 
will be remembered, consists of four pictures 
which were distributed by the Art-Union in 
1848, and are now the property of Rev. Mr. 
Abbott of the Spingler Institute in this city. 



The first picture is an allegorical representation 
of Childhood. Mr. Cole describes it as follows : 

"A stream is seen issuing from a deep cavern, in 
the side of a craggy and precipitous mountain whose 
summit is hidden in clouds. From out the cave glides 
a boat whose golden prow and sides are sculptured into 
figures of the Hours ; steered by an Angelic Form and 
laden with^ buds and flowers, it bears a laughing In- 
fant, the Voyager whose varied course the artist has 
attempted to delineate. On cither hand the banks of 




le stroaiu are clothed in luxuriant herbage and flow 
s. The rising sun bathes the mountains and flowen 



the 

ers. The rising 

banks in rosy light. 

" The dark cavern is emblematic of our earthly 
origin and the mysterious Past. The "Boat, composed 
of Figures of the Hours, images the thought, that we 
are borne down on the stream of Life. The rosy light 
of 1 he morning, the luxuriant flowers and plants, are 
emblems of the joyousness of early life. The close 
banks and the limited scope of the scene, indicate the 
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narrow experience of Childhood, and the nature of its 
pleasures and desires. The Egyptian Lotus in the 
foreground of the picture is symbolical of Human 
Life. Joyousness and wonder are the characteristic 
emotions of childhood." 

The second picture of this series was engraved 
in large size for the members of 1849. 

The larger wood engraving is a Landscape 
composition drawn by Kensett and cut by Leslie. 





We give also representations of the gold med- 
als presented in the month of July last to two 
students of the Free Academy. The obverses, 
which contain symbols of the various branches 
of study, were drawn by pupils of the Institu- 
tion. The reverse, which is the same in both 
medals, is a combination of the arms of the City 
and State. It was designed by Mr. Duggan, the 
Professor of Drawing at the Free Academy, 
whose services in his department we have be- 
fore had the pleasure of bringing to the notice 



of our readers. The dies for these works have 
not yet been made, although it is intended, we 
believe, to have them executed before long. The 
medals therefore, of which we give the drawings, 
exhibit the designs engraved upon their face, 
instead of being in relief. These incitements to 
diligence and scholarship, have been established 
by Duncan C. Pell and Edwin Burr, Esqs., who 
have generously appropriated five hundred dol- 
lars each, the interest of which is to be annually 
expended in this manner. 
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